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PURPOSE 


It has been my purpose in this paper to trace the 
development of the legend of the Amazon queen, Penthesilea, 
and of her combat with the Greek hero, Achilles, from its 
earliest sources and to show how the myth has been eradually, 
but radically transformed by successive writers in the 
Italian, Germen, and French langueges, respectively, in the 
form of the epic and the drama. 

I have tried not only to point out the modifications 
which the myth has undergone over a period of years, but also 
to compere and contrast in detail the various versions. 

Lastly, I have attempted to evaluate the relative 
merits of each piece of literature which deals with the 
Penthesilea-Achilles motif in order to prove the superiority 
of the German dramatist, Heinrich von Kleist, both in 


technical and artistic achievement. 


I have arranged the authors and their works in 


chronological order, because this seemed most logical. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The beginnings of the Amazon legend lie basically in 
the imagination of the Greek people. Like all primitive races 
they gave to phenomena of various kinds a personal and poetic 
interpretation. The unpenetrated regions of the Black and 
Caspian Seas, the rocky shores of the North held untold terrors 
for the sensitive Hellenic soul. Hence, we may assume that 
the Amazons were not an actual race of women, but rather myth- 
ical symbols for unknown perils. 

The very earliest story concerns the expulsion of 
the princes, Hylinos and Scolopotos, from Scythia with their 
kinsmen. When the group had migrated to a neighboring country 
and had made a settlement there, they began to acquire riches 
at the expense of the inhabitants. Quarrels arose between the 
two factions, which resulted eventually in the murder of the 
Scythian men. The widows, in turn, sought revenge for the 
slaying of their husbands, and a general hatred of all mankind 
followed. 

The next step was the formation of a manless state. 
Two queens were elected, one for domestic affairs and one for 
defense. As a symbol of her virginity and her independence of 
man, each Amazon wre a girdle, which was discarded each spring 
when the women were obliged to consort with neighboring tribes 
in order to perpetuate the race. Contrary to present barba- 
rian custom, the male children born of the union were returned 


to their fathers, crippled, or killed, while the females were 
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carefully reared and trained in the exercise of arms. In 
order to facilitate the use of the bow and arrow in battle 
these warrior women severed from the body or withered with 
hot irons the right breast -- whence, the name Amazon, without 
@ breast. 

In art, however, statues of Amazons have both 
breasts represented, which shows that the artist conceived of 


them as possessing entirely womanly qualities. 
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EARLIEST BASIC MATERIAL 


Inasmuch as Homer's Iliad covered the events of only 
a comparatively few days in the middle of the Trojan War and 
ended with the death of Hector, it was left to other poets to 
narrate the occurrences before and after that time. "These 
epics, which form what is known as the Epic Cycle, may have 
drawn somewhat upon a popular and traditional mass of myth 
which Homer had not exhausted, but most students feel they are 
ingenious developments of incidents and allusions in earlier 
epics." 

None of the works of these Cyclic Poets so-called is 
extant. The only direct evidence which we possess comes from 
the Chrestomathia of Proclus, the grammarian, (485 A.D.) in the 
form of prose summaries. Among these Cyclic Poets was 
Arctinos (766 B.C.), rated as the greatest epic poet after 
Homer. He wrote "The Aethiopis", which is concerned in part 
with the slaying of the Amazon queen, Penthesilea, by Achilles. 

According to Aretinos, Achilles falls in love with 
Penthesilea, perhaps after killing her, and slays Thersites for 
jeering at his passion. Some accounts tell that Diomedes, a 
relative of Thersites, threw Penthesilea's body into the 
Scamander, but others say Achilles buried it on the banks of 
Xanthus river. Some stories state that Penthesilea slew 
Achilles and that Zeus, on request of Thetis, mother of Achilles, 


recalled him to life that he might kill the queen. Still other 


1. Dhe Successors of Homer, William Carson Lawton, p. 13 
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accounts say that Penthesilea was killed by Achilles' son, 
Pyrrhus. 

Penthesilea is merely mentioned or referred to in the 
works of other writers. 

The first man whose poem has come down to us in detail 
is Quintus Smyrnaeus (middle of fourth century). Nothing is 


known of any Certainty about him or the sources of his material. 
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THE GREEK EPIC 


The Greek legend furnishes the source material for the 
varied treatments given the story of the Amazon queen in other 
languages. 

In answer to the summons of Priam, king of Troy, 
following the death of Hector, Penthesilea, present queen of the 
Amazons, arrives with twelve of her companions. She leads the 
combined forces of the Amazons and Trojans into battle against 
the Greeks. The loss of life is fearful, and the Greeks are 
beginning to weaken, when the din of battle reaches the ears of 
Achilles and Ajax, who hasten to the assistance of their com- 
rades. Penthesilea's lances are powerless against Achilles’ 
armor, but the hero mortally wounds the queen. When he removes 
her armor and gazes on her beauty, he feels remorse for having 
slain her. In partial atonement he gives her body over to the 
Trojens, who bury her with all due respect. 

The Greek author, Smyrnaeus, is concerned chiefly with 
the story of Penthesilea and Achilles, not with the Amazon race 
or its early history. He dwells at length upon an episode of 
the Trojan War which Homer has mentioned only in passing. 
Smyrnaeus' approach is narrative end didactic. His aim is to 
relate with as much spirit and beauty as possible the account 
of their struggle to overcome each other and to show that 
punishment inevitably awaits those who provoke the gods and 
challenge their greatness. 

In this early version of the myth Penthesilea's 


motives are very clearly outlined. Not hatred of the Greeks, 


nor love of the Trojans, but Fate drives her inexorably into 
battle and effects her ultimate destruction. 

"And ever were the ghastly-visaged Fates 

Thrusting her on into the battle, doomed 

To be her first against the Greeks and last." 

She has killed her sister, Hippolyte, accidentally at a stage 
hunt, and she can find no rest until she has appeased the anger 
of the Furies by the sacrifice of other human lives. She is 
conscious of her guilt and fears the rebuke of her people, so 
that the slaughter of the encounter affords a welcome oppor- 
tunity for redemption from the stain of murder, however un- 
intentional. 

The Amazon's Fate is without rather than within her, 
and at no time is she aware of the certainty of tragedy in her 
course of action. Penthesilea is a plaything of the gods, 
who entice her to her doom by strewing her path with glory, 
With a series of easy victories over weaker opponents. Con- 
quest dazzles her, intoxicates her, and blinds her to the 
Destiny that has been reserved for her. In a deceitful dream, 
sent by Pallas, Penthesilea is urged to fight against the 
Greeks, only to climax what promises to be her most brilliant 
achievement in defeat and death at the hands of Achilles, one 
of the greatest of Greek heroes. For a brief moment after 
she has received the wound from his first lance, she debates 
whether to continue the fight or yield herself his prisoner 


for ransom and thus save the life that is so dear to her; but 


1. Fall of Troy, Quintus Smyrnaeus, Bk. 1, p. 15, 11. 125-127 
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the gods are adamant. Her euilt is too great to permit of her 
final escape, and the glory of the earlier encounters with the 
enemy form part of the plan of Fate -- that the queen shall 
drink deeply of victory, in order that defeat may be more over- 
whe lming. The gods allow Penthesilea no time to reach a 
decision; Achilles’ second lance means death. He himself 


states the reasons for the tragedy. 


"It was the dark=-shrouded Fates 


And thine own folly of soul that pricked thee on.nt 


Even Priam, while he prays to the gods to preserve his bene- 
factress from harm, is beset with fear and a presentiment of 
evil, when he sees an eagle, a dove clutched in its talons, 


winging its way across the battlefield. 


"And on the self-same day 


The Fates prepared his boding to fulfill."® 


The conflict between Penthesilea and Achilles is a 
physical, not a spiritual one, a matching of strength and skill 
against a worthy foe. It is a clash of steel and brawn, a 
fierce struggle for supremacy. Each leader is bent upon the 
destruction of the other's power by force of arms. MThe queen 
is fired by @ lust for battle, a flaming passion for the thrill 


of war, and pauses not to consider the size of the undertaking 


1. Fall of Troy, Quintus Smyrnaeus, Bk. 1, p. 53, 11. 650-651 
2. Ibid., Bk. 1, p. 17, 11. 203-205 
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which she promises to bring to a successful conclusion. The 
Greek, on the other hand, is equally determined that his 
stricken countrymen shall survive Penthesilea's furious attack 
and that the Amazons shall be humbled by them. 

Intimately connected with Penthesilea's thirst for 
battle and the partial causes of her undoing are her boundless 
pride and self-confidence, which have been nourished by 
continued victories, the gift of the gods, whose dire purpose 
will thus be fulfilled. Her vanity and arrogance are limit- 
less. She flagrantly vaunts her strength above that of the 
dead Hector. She recklessly assures the Trojans of victory, 
and even when Achilles, the invulnerable, confronts her, she 
scornfully boasts that her might is greater than his own. [n- 
flamed with a passion for glory, this child of the War God 
openly defies the prowess of the Greek and hurls her weapons 


daringly against him. 


"With my blood is mingled War! 
No mortal man begat me.....eee 


Therefore, my might is more than any man's. 


This last, most presumptuous claim seals Penthesilea's doom. 
When she has reached the pinnacle of achievement, it is ordained 
by Fate that she shall perish. The moment of supreme success 


becomes the moment of disastrous defeat. No previous triumphs, 


1. Fall of Troy, Quintus Smyrnaeus, Bk. 1, p. 47, 11. 560-562 
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no strength or courage can save her; the Amazon bows before 
Peleus' son. 

Penthesilea is endowed by the Greek author with an 
almost divine quality, for, indeed, she is truly a daughter of 
Mars. The Trojans marvel at the agility with which she 
manages her horse, the skill with which she hurls her lance, 
the perfection of her aim, the ease with which she meets and 
overcomes the enemy. Her indomitable spirit, her temerity 
instill into them renewed courage. They follow her into the 
struggle; they repeat her wild boasts. Even the Greeks, 
before the arrival of Achilles and Ajax, cower before her un- 
erring thrusts. They are amazed at the spirit of the Trojans, 
who seemed to have lost heart on the death of Hector. 

They are terrified by her almost superhuman power; they are 
awed by her fulfillment of her fierce threats of annihilation. 
Penthesilea selects no one man as the object of her vengeance, 
but deals out death with a free hand, regardlessly. All skill, 
all courage are powerless to withstand her. Like a huge wave 


of the sea, she threatens to engulf all before her. 


"In rapture of triumph charged the Amazons, 

With groan and scream of agony died the Greeks, 
Withered their manhood was in that sore strait; 
Brief was the span of all whom that fierce maid 


"Mid the grim jaws of battle overtook. *" 


1. Fall of Troy, Quintus Smyrnaeus, Bk. 1, p. 41, 11. 484-489 
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But, favored by the gods, whom the Greeks have called to their 
aid, Achilles vanquishes Penthesilea. The interference of 
Zeus saves the day for the Greeks. 

Some idea of Penthesilea's resistless energy can be 
gained from the fact that Smyrnaeus compares her successively 
to a blast of flame, a leopardess, a tigress, a lioness, and a 
towering surge. 

Her dauntless courage inspires even the women of Troy 
to emulation, unaccustomed as they are to the exercise of arms. 
The valiant spirit and heroic enthusiasm which animates the 


heart of the Amazon stirs their own less fearless souls. 


"For not in strength are we inferior much 
To men; the same our eyes, our limbs the same, 
One common light we see, one air we breathe; 


Nor different is the food we eat. 


Fortunately, they are preserved from ignominy and death by a 
saner realization of the futility of endeavoring to follow 
Penthesilea's example. 

The Greek worship of beauty is reflected in Smyrnaeus' 
description of Penthesilea's physical attractiveness, both to 
explain the remorse of Achilles and to increase the tragic 
pathos of her death. She stands out among her companions, 


peerless among all. 


1. The Amazons in Antiquity and Modern Times, Guy C. Rothery, 
p. 181 
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"Her smile was ravishing; beneath her brows 
Her love-enkindling eyes shone like to stars, 
Bright were her cheeks, and mantled over them 


Unearthly grace wita battle prowess claa.n+ 


With the power of man she has all the charm of woman. Beneath 
her warrior's mail her cheeks are flushed with radiant health, 
her beautiful eyes sparkle with loveliness, her limbs are 
finely moulded, and her body possesses all the lithe grace of 
femininity in every movement. Even in death her features 


retain their delicate outlines, for she was 


"Plawless, a very daughter of the gods, 


Divinely tall, and most divinely fair."” 


The love element in the poem is of minor importance 
and plays no part in the actual tragedy. No emotional signi- 
ficance is attached to the conflict between the Amazon and the 
Greek. Until her death she remains an enemy, to be met and 
subdued. It is only wnen Achilles begins to despoil 
Penthesilea of her splendid armor that he becomes aware of her 
as a woman. Then he is deeply moved by her remarkable beauty. 
They might have loved -- a fitting mate, this glorious creature. 
Great sorrow is mingled with respect for the foe's skill and 
bravery. Disinterested in the spoils of victory, he cannot 


tear his fascinated, stricken glance from her sweet form. 


1. Fall of Troy, Quintus Snyrnaeus, Bk. 1, p. 7, 11. 113-117 
Be Ibid., Pp. 55, id. 674-675 
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Thersites' crude jeers, which profane the dead and destroy the 
enchantment of her loveliness, arouse his latent anger, and the 
hero, with one stunning blow, fells the mocker to the earth. 
And Achilles’ sense of justice and honor, his repentant love 
consign Penthesilea to an honorable erave. 

However, the issue of the struggle does not terminate 
the interest of the gods in their proteges, but rather pre- 
cipitates a conflict between two of them, Zeus and Ares, the 
protectors of Achilles and Penthesilea, respectively. Ares, 
indignant and irate at the slaying of his child, rushes to 
Mt. Ida, which he sets aflame with the fires of his wrath and 
intends to take revenge upon the Greeks for the cause of his 
grief. He is incensed by the death of his offspring, but the 
Thunderer is mightier than his son, and the War God dares not 
defy his father and expose himself to the terrible bolts which 
are sent from Olympus as a warning to his rash meditations. 
Ares, conscious of the power of Zeus and mindful of the fate of 
Penthesilea, is thus persuaded to abandon his dire plans for 
the destruction of the Greeks. 

Again Zeus hés manifested his authority as ruler of 
the heavens and the earth. The Almighty One not only directs 
the destinies of man, but controls the conduct of gods them- 
selves. He reserves the right to admonish those lesser gods 
who threaten disobedience to his divine will, and mortals who 
disregard his position and who seek their own glory incur his 


royal wrath and are dealth with accordingly. 
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"For all the Gods 
To the Ruler of the Blessed needs must yield, 
Seeing he sits high-throned above them all, 


Clothed in his might unspeakable."* 


Yet the queen remains to the end as the Greek imagi- 
nation conceived her. Death brings not grimmess, not terror, 
not humiliation, but a revelation of marvelous beauty, respect- 
ful admiration, and love.  Valorous in battle, exultant in 
triumph, an unearthly splendor still clothes Penthesilea, even 
in the hour of defeat, for she is noble both in form and in 


spirit. 


1. Fall of Troy, Quintus Snyrnaeus, Bk. 1, p. 59, 11. 703-706 
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CRITICISM 


Inasmuch as nothing but a few lines or fragments 
remain of the works of the Cyclic Poets, and inasmuch as the 
incidents described by them and by Homer differ radically 
from Smyrnaeus' epic, this poem had best be judged on its owm 
merits. Furthermore, Homer so fully developed the possibil- 
ities of the epic that all succeeding poets must necessarily 
suffer by comparison. 

There is little doubt that Smyrnaeus copied from 
Homer in external technicalities. His extended use of the 
simile, his phraseology, his general tone are similar. 

Smyrnaeus was lacking in any poetical inspiration or origin- 
ality. 

Yet Smyrn@eus cannot be said to be a mere imitator 
without any merit. His language is not lacking in taste, 
beauty, or rhythm. His descriptions are good. His characters 
have an energy, vigor, and vitality of their own. Our interest 
in their fortunes never for a moment languishes. The story 
itself is well told. The details surrounding Penthesilea's 
death are filled with deep pathos and tragic splendor. ‘The gods 
themselves have a terrible and majestic grandeur. 

Smyrnaeus, if he does not give life to language, does 


keep it alive. If he is not creative, he is recreative. 
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THE ITALIAN DRAMA 


The Italian rendition of the old legend, a play by 
Francesco Bracciolini (1566-1645), draws its materials from 
Greek mythology, but is sharply distinet in content and aim. 

The Amazons and Trojans, under the leadership of 
Penthesilea, the Amazon queen, are as yet unconquered, and the 
walls of Troy still stand. During a period of truce between 
the opposing armies two Amazons, Penthesilea and Asbite, become 
so enamored of Achilles, the Greek hero, that they challenge 
each other to mortal combat. After an exchange of armor 
Asbite is killed in the ensuing duel. Penthesilea's nurse, 
misled by the coat of mail, believes her mistress dead and 
raises an alarm. Achilles, who hears the cry, is likewise 
deceived and slays the queen in the armor of Asbite. When he 
realizes his error, in despair he attempts suicide. 

Bracciolini has modeled his play on the Greek poem 
in so far as he has attempted to show like the Greek poet, 
Smyrnaeus, the role of the supernatural in the affairs of men 
and that humanity is but the tool and instrument in the execu- 
tion of the will of the gods. There is no reference to Amazon 
history, end the Amazon customs are unimportant in the develop- 
ment of the tragedy. Bracciolini, however, has introduced a 
new character to motivate the action, so that the resulting 
drama has digressed widely from the original historical account. 

In the struggle set forth here Penthesilea's motive 
is a purely personal one and only remotely related to the Trojan 


war. Though the Amazons have joined the Trojans against the 
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Greeks, it is not the war, but the situation which it creates 
that engages the heart, strength, and arms of the Amazon queen. 
Conflict with the foe is temporarily abandoned for a more 
pertinent individual problem which requires immediate solution 
before the battle can proceed. Penthesilea is jealous of 
Asbite and wishes to kill her rival for the love of Achilles. 

Like the Greek queen, Penthesilea's Fate rests with 
the forces outside her and beyond her control. It is in 


accordance with the command of Destiny that Troy shall fall. 


"Stabilito 6 lassu ch'a terra coggia 


Il superbo Ilione." 


But an obstacle in the form of the mutual love of Penthesilea, 
queen of the Amazons, and Achilles, leader of the Greeks, 
prevents its fulfillment. This frustration of the gods’ plan 
merits punishment. The goddess Juno, therefore, resorts to 
trickery and stratagem in order to accomplish her purpose. 
Penthesilea is invulnerable so long as she wears enchanted 
mail; hence, it is effected that the Amazon, moved by a feeling 
stronger than discretion, is influenced to resign her armor to 
her adversary and to jeopardize her own life. Only the death 
of Penthesilea will fully appease Juno. A malignant Pate 
employs the magic armor, not to safeguard its real owner, but 
to delude Achilles into believing her dead, that she herself 
may die by his own hand and the will of the gods be done. 


SS CL gree gong 


1. La Pentesilea, Francesco Bracciolini, Act I, Sc. 1, pe 9 
ll. 19-20 
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"Ella stressa a morir per quella mano 


Che varebbe aiutarla."+ 


The false news of the departure of the Greeks and of the ap- 
proaching marriage of Asbite and Achilles is another ruse to 
inflame Penthesilea with an intense, though unreasonable and 
unfounded hatred of Asbite so as to precipitate a battle 
between the two. This clever artifice for the desolation of 
Troy and the death of its defender has its inception in the 
brain of Juno, queen of heaven, who, like the Amazon queen, 
meditates the defeat of her enemy, Venus, and is likewise 
torn by a jealous hatred. The prophetess, Cassandra, fore- 


shadows the fate of Penthesilea and the annihilation of Ilium. 


"Indicadranno in polvere e in faville 
L'alte mura di Troia. 

ee Tey «be cher eeee 6 fia si stolta 
froia che introdurra le greche squadro 


Dentro un concavo leguo Eee 


Yet Penthesilea is not entirely unconscious of the 
probable consequences of her behavior. The Amazon has pro- 
voked the queen of Heaven to wrath because of her effort to 
save Troy. Juno has warned the Amazon's nurse to follow 
die Ci os jem Francesco Bracciolini, Act I, Sc. 2, p. *10A, 
Bi Ibid., Act IV, Sc. 3, p. 34, 11. 20-21; p. 344, 11. 2-4 


*The book is not correctly paginated. 
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Penthesilea with counsel and advice, put she, disregarding the 
admonition, rushes off to seek Vulcan, god of fire, who fashions 
an unbreakable and charmed suit of armor for her protection. 

The gueen foolishly hopes to match her wits against those of the 
goddess and is reduced to a corpse. She underestimates the 
ingenuity of Juno and her own susceptibility to the subtle 
poison of jealousy. Fate has doomed Troy and its supporter for 
the flouting of its immutable laws. 

The power of Fate is shown most clearly in the fight 
between Penthesilea and Asbite. Both women are uniform; both 
are equally beautiful, eqwilly strong, equally enamored of 
Achilles. Without advantage on either side, the outcome 
appears to be unpredictable. But the queen of goddesses does 
not hesitate to reveal her wishes. For a moment Penthesilea 
is allowed to conquer her antagonist, to settle her right to 
the Greek, but Heaven's vengeance is not yet satisfied. There 
is a kind of irony in Achilles’ murder of his beloved queen, 
for he unwittingly removes the last impediment to the ruin of 
Troy. Destiny is greater than any mortal man, who, whether he 
wishes or even knows, is forced to act as servant of the 
immortals. 

Another parallel between the Greek and Italian 
versions lies in the direct mediation of the goddesses, Juno 
and Venus. The conflict, though physical in expression, is an 
emotional one and is symbolic of the struggle for mastery on 
Olympus. Juno is angry over the decision of Paris, a Trojan, 


who has awarded the prize for beauty to Aphrodite. In order 
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to manifest her displeasure and avenge the insult Juno deter- 
mines that Troy, the city of the offender, shall be laid low. 
Venus, on the other hand, is naturally eager to prevent the 
fall of Troy and to that end has contrived to distract the 
attention of the Greek from the martial struggle outside the 
walls of the city to the newly-awakened emotion which stirs 
within his soul at the sight of Penthesilea. 

"— pur costei per affrenar l'invitto 

Dell' eccido fatale, amante il rende 
Della Regina amazzone."? 

In the love story is centered all the interest of 
the drama, for it is this which proves the sole hindrance to 
the destruction of Troy. The clashing enotional tides are so 
equally powerful that their impact initiates the actual tragic 
Climax. However, the emphasis has shifted, for it is ae the 
usual reciprocal love of man and woman, but of two women for 
the same man, who loves but one of them. Penthesilea's and 
Achilles’ affection for each other begins during a time of 
truce. From this moment forward Achilles thwarts the gods 
by refusing to continue the fight against the woman of his 
heart. 

YF icgrurecbieecesesscs AMO 1 2nvitte 

Regina dell' amazzoni, e no voglio 


Esserle piu nemico, e s'ha potuto 


1. La Pentesilea, Francesco Bracciolini, Act I, Sc. 1, p. 9A, 
nies . 8-10 
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Con la bellezza sua la greca Helena 
Tanti argivi condur, possa retrarli 


*pantassilea."~ 


Achilles' reluctance to attack the Trojans, of whom the Amazon 
is the ally, threatens to impede the progress of the combat, if 
not actually to turn the tide of battle and bring victory to 
the enemy. Ulysses' charge of disloyalty is unavailing and 
fails to arouse Achilles’ sense of duty to his people. All 
flattery, all praise, even reproach is futile in persuading 

him to reénter the conflict from which he has withdrawn after 


his meeting with Penthesilea. 


Ove cassrcctess Basta eh’ Le l'amore: vorelio 
Amarla e quant' io voglio e sempere eguisto 
Ne reconosce tribunale Achille 

A cui render di se debba ragione 


Fuor che'l suo proprio arbitrario."* 


Asbite, another Amazon, is also eager to win the Greek hero and 
declares that her passion for him constrains her to follow him 
slavishly wherever fortune may lead. Achilles’ frank confes- 
sion of his preference for Penthesilea wounds Asbite deeply. A 
combat between the two women, arranged unknown to Achilles by 


Ulysses, Juno's confederate on earth, adjust the claims of each 


1. La Pentesilea, Bracciolini, Act I, Sc. 3, p. 17, 11. 18-23 
2. Ibid., Act I, Se. 3, p. 17, ll. 14-18 


*Bracciolini's spelling is very inconsistent. 
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woman. An unrestrained jealousy spurs Penthesilea into the 
conflict against Asbite. But Fate has determined that Achilles, 
who does not want Asbite, may not have Penthesilea, his choice. 
Asbite has not died in vain, for Juno has undertaken to avenge 
her by the same means which the queen has used to vanquish her 
rival. 

Penthesilea in this play appears in a new light. Not 
so much is she the leader of the Amazons, as a woman. The 
warrior, the fighting Amazon is betrayed only in the combat with 
Asbite; and even then Penthesilea seeks only to justify her love 
for Peleus' son and not to display her valor. The queen is 
secure in Achilles' devotion to her, yet the mere presence of 
Asbite, the unrequited contender for his affection, is dis- 
tasteful to her. Nor is Asbite altogether admirable, for she 
possesses the vices as well as the virtues of woman. She is 
not above having recourse to deceit herself, when she simulates 
an insincere affection for Ajax, Achilles' friend, in order to 
entice Penthesilea into an avowal of her regard for Thetis' son. 

Mesos eccccccseseses§ Et anco 

Spererei che per me s'io lui chiedesse 

Lasciaste Achille e sequitaste Arace."? 

It is noteworthy that in no scene of the entire play do Penthe- 
silea and Achilles appear together to make any declaration of 
tenderness and affection for each other. 


At the moment of death Penthesilea realizes that it 


1. La Pentesilea, Bracciolini, Act II, Sc. 2, p. *17A, ll. 25-24, 
De te, tL. 8 


*The book is not correctly paginated. 
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is Achilles’ arm which has plunged the dagger through her heart. 
While she lies bleeding in his embrace, the Amazon generously 
forgives his error and dismisses any suspicion of deliberate 
culpability. But Achilles is wild with grief and longs to 
join his loved one in the Shades beyond, that there their love 
may find its ultimate happiness. Only the intervention of his 
friends deters Achilles from a self-inflicted death. 

As Jupiter reigns undisputed king of heaven and earth, 
so Juno is queen. Her power over her subjects is supreme. 
Penthesilea must perish and Achilles’ disobedience be rebuked, 
for it is not their right to circumvent the will of the 
Almighty. 

This Penthesilea shares in the physical beauty of the 
Greek queen and the physical energy of the German Amazon, but 
she lacks the divine splendor and dignity of the one and the 


glorified humanity and spiritual exaltation of the other. 
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CRITICISM 


Of all the literature which treats of the Penthesilea 
theme the drama of Bracciolini is easily the least interesting, 
the weakest, and the most inconsequential. 

The subtitle is a misnomer. Bracciolini was a 
master of the heroi-comic style. To fit his unworthy motive 
he has wilfully distorted the early legends in order to under- 
take an intentional excursion into the realm of travesty and 
ridicule, a burlesque of gods and men. This union of the 
heroi-comic with the tragic offends artistic sensibility. 

Bracciolini has employed in his play a character 
who appears nowhere else. The ensuing action is thus motiv- 
ated, but for the real value which is added to the drama the 
same result might have been achieved and has been achieved 
more effectively by different means, except that in this case 
they would not have fulfilled the purpose of the author. 

Instead of making the Amazon queen the central figure 
and focusing all attention on her, Penthesilea is forced to 
share the stage, the honors, and dishonors equally with her 
rival, Asbite. Thus the play lacks unity of interest. Both 
characters are weakened, and neither appears to advantage. 

The basis of the play is an appeal to the most selfish 
and petty human passion of jealousy. Because the characters 
succumb, the drama is called a tragedy, true only in the 
technical sense of the word. 

The characters are not characters at all, but cari- 


catures, the pupvets of a wit. A group of commonplace 
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individuals is robbed of all dignity and worth. None is 
capable of real emotion. The queen's vision is so obscured 
by unreasonable jealousy that she is blind both to faith in 
her lover and prudence toward her rival. Asbite feels only 
bitterness, despondency, and a slavish devotion, for her 
acknowledged love for Achilles is by nature tainted with 
servility. As for the hero himself, his wild grief at 
Penthesilea's death smacks of theatricalism. His abandoned 
despair seems hollow, for it is unprepared for by am previous 
expression of sentiment. Not once in the whole course of the 
play has there been a single love scene, not one which glories 
in any tenderness. His only revelation of passion has been 
made indirectly to the woman, of all persons, to whom he is 
indifferent. 

Let us take Scene 2 of Act 2 as an instance of the 
shallowness which characterizes the entire play. Penthesilea 
asks Asbite the reason for her rich attire. Asbite replies 
that she hopes to please a lover. Then like a silly school- 
girl she coyly adds that she will tell her secret if Penthe- 
silea will be equally confiding. Once she (Asbite) loved 
Achilles, but now it is Ajax whom she loves. Penthesilea 
says she will allow Asbite to have Ajax, and she will take 
the disearded Achilles. Then, to our astonishment, Asbite 
asks if love will permit such arrangements. As if love were 
a matter of equity! 

It would seem that both god and man had been delib- 


erately stripped, the one of majesty, the other of nobility. 
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"Great works do not reveal their essential beauty at 
the first reading"+ but this pley possesses no beauty to reveal. 
Its poverty of inspiration is only too evident. The author 
cannot enrich our experience, for he has himself experienced 
nothing which he can communicate. 

The language is dull, lifeless, drab. There is not 
a single passage which is animated with a spark of vitality, 
which touches us deeply or stirs our imaginations. MThe motif 
is utterly commonplece and embellished with occasional insipid 
platitudes. The play leaves us untouched -- cold, indifferent, 
or repelled, depending on our degree of sensibility. 

There is no evidence of suffering, save that which 
arises from thwarted superficial emotionalism. 

Bracciolini has consciously conceived and executed 
his play in an artificial manner. His obvious intention is to 
ridicule classical mythology. Throughout five (!) acts, in an 
atmosphere of malicious and ignoble hatred, we are furnished no 
more elevating picture than the undignified exhibition of two 
jealousy-mad females, scheming to entrap each other into goading 
admissions, bewailing their lot, and plotting revenge, aided 
and abetted by divine goddesses, themselves consumed with 
jealousy. 

Bracciolini is a technician who uses the elements of 
his plot in a purely mechanical way to accomplish his purpose. 


As & mockery of the pettiness of the Olympian deities and the 


1. The Problems of Style, J. Middleton Murry, p. 35 
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frailties of mortal man it may be a highly effective and 
amusing piece of satire, but it is hardly a fit or worthy 
subject for tragedy in the truest sense of the word. It 


is very difficult to feel there is anything genuine here. 
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THE GERMAN DRAMA 


The German version of the ancient myth, a drama by 
Heinrich von Kleist (1777-1811), differs considerably from the 
original legend in content, but retains all the pathos and 
power of the Greek story. 

Penthesilea, present queen of the Amazons, appears 
on the battlefield near Troy and hurls her weapons with equal 
force against both the Greeks and the Trojans. After her 
meetine with the Greek hero, Achilles, she concentrates her 
efforts on the conquest of the Greeks, especially of Achilles. 
On one occasion she unknowingly becomes his ¢aptive. He, 
however, pretends the reverse of the actual situetion. Later 
Penthesilea learns the truth, and when Achilles offers her a 
chance to redeem her loss, she misunderstands his purpose and 
in blind anger mutilates his dead body. When she discovers 
her error, she follows Achilles into death. 

Kleist has employed the same setting as the Greek 
author, the battlefield near Troy, and the same mejor charac- 
ters, but he uses the original only as a theme, a background 
for a more detailed treatment. He is not interested in the 
historical causes of the combat between the armies, but in 
the history of the Amazon kingdom in so far as it provides a 
basis for a psychological study of a personal struggle. 

In Penthesilea Kleist has reflected his every long- 
ing, hope, and disappointment. The fierce conflict which 
wracks the soul of the Amazon is the one which tortured his 


own -- the striving for power and complete success. Both 
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possessed a will and an impulse of equal strength. Each re- 
quired of himself more than a human being might reasonably 
expect to accomplish, and each found relief only in self- 
annihilation. 

Penthesilea is the tragic victim of an inescapable 
Fate which lies inherent in her tumultuous nature and tempera- 
ment. Achilles is an unsuspecting prey to her uncontrolled 
emotions. The Amazon's first meeting with Peleus' son 


sounds a note of danger. 


"Und Glut ihr plUtzlich bis zum Hals herab, 
Das Antlitz farbt, als schltge rings um ihr 


Die Welt in helle Flanmenlohe auf 7 
Even the High Priestess has a presentiment of the outcome. 


"0, sie geht steil bergab den Pfad zum Orkus, 


eereenevoeeeoeeveeeeevoeeceeeseseseeoeeseeeeseeeeeeen eee 


Und alle reisst sie in den Abgrund hin."” 


And, like the Amazon, Heinrich von Kleist, despite his 
earlier youthful statements to the contrary, was unable to 
prevent the destruction which finally overtook him. He wes 
compelled to yield to a force which was greater than he and 
which drove him relentlessly to his doom. 


Unlike the Greek story, Penthesilea has a different 


1. Gesammelte Werke, Heinrich v. Kleist, Vol. 2, p. 5, sc. l 
2. 1iptad., p. 36, se. 7 
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motive in joining battle with the two armies -- a religious 
motive. She has not come to aid Priam to save his city from 
the Greek invaders, but to obtain enough prisoners for the 
annual festival of the young maidens who are to be the instru- 
ments of Mars in preserving the Amazon race from extinction. 
Her presence and continued stay on the battlefield can only 
thus be defended. It is to justify her position and to 
explain her unrelenting zeal in the attack that she enters 
into such a lengthy history of the Amazon state and its laws 
for the bewildered Achilles. But she remains long after the 
Cause of her original purpose has ceased to exist, fora new, 
yet related reason. 

The love element introduced into the play is an 
addition to the early legend ana furnishes the chief source of 
conflict. It tekes the form of a display of personal enmity 
between Penthesilea and Achilles. The queen's singleness of 
purpose is complicated by her deliberate choice of the Greek as 
the only wrthy antagonist from &@ field of possible candidates. 
She recognizes his superiority over the other Greeks from her 
dying mother's description of the hero and will not consider 
the hostilities at an end until Achilles is defeated. Then 


only will she return home to celebrate a worthy triumph. 


"Ich will zu meiner Fusse Staub ihn Sehan."* 


She calls upon the gods to enable her to bring the Greek low, 


Tein appeased ace ee 


1. Gesammelte Werke, Heinrich v. Kleist, Vol. 2, p. 224. 86s, 5 
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for she has reserved him for herself and she warns her compan- 


ions 


Wop cites cube cabs sa deers CONsass Gly Prott 
Geschirft des Todes, der sein Haupt - was sage ich, 


Der seiner Locken eine mir berthrt." 


The Greeks have more important tasks to perform, the Amazons 
have enough prisoners for their Rose Festival and urge their 
departure; still Penthesilea lingers, and Achilles refuses to 
leave the fray until the issue is decided. Neither will heed 
the voice of reason. The struggle narrows itself to a fierce 
contest between the two leaders. No longer is it a battle for 
the supremacy of the social ormanization which each represents, 
but for the fulfillment of the individual himself. 
Penthesilea's insistent desire to overcome Achilles 
has its parallel in Kleist's life and is symbolic of his owm 
absorption in the task he had set himself. The Achilles of 
Kleist was Goethe. The great classicist was the particular 
object of his envy, and it was Kleist's intention "to tear the 
laurel wreath from Goethe's brow". All other possible rivals 
faded into insignificance beside the giant Goethe. His de- 
thronement became the criterion by which all else was measured 
and judged. Kleist was not cmtent with slowly establishing 
his place in literature, with a mediocre position. A middle 


ground was untenable. There could be no compromise for him. 


1. Gesammelte Werke, Heinrich v. Kleist, Vol. 2, p. 28, sc. 5 
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It was at once overwhelming success or humiliating defeat, 
immortality or oblivion. It is this thought which passes 


through the mind of Penthesilea when she exclaims 


"Ins Schlachtgetummel sttirzen will ich mich, 
Wo der Hohnl&chelnde meiner harrt und ihn 


Mir ttberwinden oder leben nicht ."t 


It was with "Robert Guiskard", his first play, that Kleist 
hoped to win that fame which would rank him among the fore- 
most dramatists of the world. By one stroke of genius he 
would wrest from Goethe the coveted crown of glory or remain 


forever an exile from his native land. 


"Nicht eher ruhen will ich, bis ich... 


Ihn zu mir herabgesttrzt ."~ 


Penthesilea is too intelligent not to understand her 
problem and to realize its tragic implications for her. She 
is torn between two conflicting emotions, arising from an un- 
natural necessity for enulating and surpassing her opponent's 
achievements and a natural desire to win his admiration, his 
affection, his love. The laws of her country are opposed to 
the laws of her heart. She must be more than woman when she 
would be woman only. If she, voluntarily or involuntarily, 


yields to Achilles, she becomes unworthy of her title, of her 


1. Gesammelte Werke, Heinrich v. Kleist, Vol. 2, p. 22, sc. 5 
2. Ibid., p. 28, sc. 5 
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great calling, of the name Amazon. Penthesilea has already 
sinned, for it is against the laws of her state to select her 
mate except by direction of the gods and for the express and 
sole purpose of procreation. For a moment she is able through 
the exercise of will to summon up all her former loyalty to 
her country and to acknowledge her social obligations. No 
duty can be more sacred to her than the fulfillment of her 


mother's last wish, the guidance of the Amazon state. 


"Ich will mich fassen, 


Dies Herz, weil es sein muss, bezwingen will ichts.nt 


Here the youthful, other Kleist speaks, the Prussian 
officer, who recalls that he had thought once that it was un- 
worthy to surrender to Destiny. With lively scorn he bursts 


into disdainful invective against himself. 
"Verflucht das Herz, das sich nicht mYssigen kann !""© 


But Penthesilea's love for Achilles weakens her high 
resolve. She abandons her role of Amazon for that of woman, 
and as such she seeks his love. Achilles's generous indulgence 
of what he regards as a whim she misinterprets and rushes to 
impending ruin. In an unguarded moment she confesses her pre- 
ference, that it is better to be dust than a woman who does not 


charm. 


1. Gesammelte Werke, Heinrich v. Kleist, Vol. 2, p. 29, sc. 9 
2. Ibid., p. 24, sc. 5 
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Ambition and pride were stronger than reason and 
persuaded Kleist against a saner judgment to embark once more 
on his dargerous course. The urge to create gave him no 
peace, and the tragedy, for a space averted, was once more 
renewed with an increased violence and a breathtaking madness 
that could end only in destruction. 

Penthesilea's attraction to the young Greek draws 
her on irresistibly; his very glance seems to pierce her armor, 
to paralyze her will, to melt her resistance. But in order 
to conceal her true reason for prolonging an apparently pur- 
poseless struggle, she turns in her wrath upon Prothoe, who 
has spoken her admiration for one of the Greek captives. She 
reproaches her dearest friend, scorns Prothoe's feminine 
weakness, empties the vials of her bitterest contempt upon 
the innocent head, and banishes her from the royal presence, 
because she (Penthesilea) must lighten the weieht of the euilt 
which lies so heavily upon her own heart, because she is only 
too conscious of the similarity of their positions. Prothoe 
symbolizes the yielding, feminine side of her nature, whose 
recurring demands the queen is trying so manfully to suppress. 
Again, Penthesilea welcomes the information that Achilles has 
sworn to place his foot upon her neck, because it vindicates 
her determination to carry on the struggle. She reassures 
herself and her companions that no selfish purpose brings her 
again to the battlefield, that she is able to restrain the 
excesses to vhich her heart would lead her. 


When Heinrich von Kleist had completed a part of his 
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first attempt in dramatic composition, "Robert Guiskard", he 
read portions of the play to friends, who praised it 
enthusiastically. But Kleist remained unsatisfied with the 
applause of friends, however sincere. Unless he were to 
receive the plaudits of an unsympathetic world, the drama, as 
far as he was concerned, was a failure. He sensed its faults, 
and in despair tore and burned the manuscript, that it might 
not prove @ continual reminder of the goal he had been unable 
to attain and a temptation to further effort. Kleist 
resolved to abandon his plan of achieving perfection in a 
single leap. For a moment he became the young enthusiast, 
reproaching the man who yielded passively to Fate, and sanely 
Choosing those paths leading to a definite objective. 
Temporarily he became the master of his soul and of his con- 


flicting desires and emotions. 


"Warum auch wie ein Kind gleich 
Weil sich ein flttchtiger Wunsch mir nicht gewdbrt 


Mit meinen GSttern prechen?" 


Deceived by what appears to be 4 glorious victory, 
which solves her difficulty, Penthesilea urges her loved one 
to return to Diana's temple with her to consecrate their union. 
She is supremely happy, for she has apparently reconciled a 
contradiction in terms -- she has gained the man of her heart 


without betraying herself or the trust reposed in her by her 


1. Gesammelte Werke, Heinrich v. Kleist, Vol. 2, p. 39, sc. 9 
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people. In their joyous hour, however, the queen resolutely 
avoids the subject of separation. No cruel reality must mar 
the ecstasy of that precious moment. In the illusion of 
triumph she becomes generous and truly feminine. She is 
capable of the deepest, tenderest passion underneath her 


masculine dominance and aggressiveness. 


"Denn die Geftthle dieser Brust, o Jtingling, 


Wie HY¥mde sind sie, und sie streicheln dich".+ 


When she discovers Achilles’ wound, which she believes she has 
inflicted, she is alarmed and hastens to assure him it was not 


his life, but his love she sought. 


"Doch als du niedersankst, beneidete 


Hier diese Brust den Staub, der dich empfing."* 


In the exaltation of love she Kisses him, bedecks him with 
roses, and feverishly proclaims him for her own in one unre- 
strained outburt. 

Penthesilea's joy is short-lived, however. When she 
learns the truth, she is first overcome by shame, humiliation, 
and confusion, and then goaded into rage, the consuming fury of 
@ woman whose love has been mocked and whose charms have been 
been scorned. She does not recognize the object of Achilles' 


Call to arms as the opportunity for the fulfillment of their 


1. Gesammelte Werke, Heinrich von Kleist, Vol. 2, p. 60, sc. 15 
&. ipid., De 60, se. 15 
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mutual happiness. Frenzy replaces love, divine madness 
seizes upon her, and destruction is inevitable. The Amazon 
is rescued, but the lover lost. Then no longer queen but 
woman, numbed by grief, she renounces the leadership of her 
people and atones for her violation of the social code. But 
even in death love is triumphant, for there there is no part- 


ing. Penthesilea rationalizes her action. 


"So war es ein Versehen. Ktisse, Bisse, 
Das reimt sich, und wer recht von Herzen liebt, 


Kann wohl das eine ftir das andre greifen.") 


Lack of sympathetic response on the part of Goethe 
toward Kleist's extremities of feeling as portrayed in his 
_drama was the bitterest drop in Kleist's cup of sorrow. His 
sensitive heart was wounded by the poet's rebuke and indiffer- 
ence. Thwarted at every turn, unable to satisfy his own 
immoderate ambitions and longings, an anguished soul in an 
alien, hostile world, he abandoned the heroic struggle and 
ended his own life. Penthesilea speaks for Kleist when she 


remarks upon her own situation. 


"Das Ausserste, das Menschenkréfte leisten, 
Hab' ich getan, Unmdgliches versucht, 

Mein Alles habe ich an den Wurf gesetzt; 

Der Wuirfel, der entscheidet, liegt, er liegt; 


; ; ; 2 
Begreifen muss ich's --- und dass ich verlor." 


1. Gesammelte Werke, Heinrich v. Kleist, Vol. 2, p. 102, sc. 24 
B. ibid., ps. 45, se. 9 
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Passionate intensity was characteristic or both 
Penthesilea and Kleist. Each threw himself with utter abandon 
into the accomplishment of his heart's dearest wish and accepted 
the consequences of his rashness. Each realized full well that 
conciliation was impossible end not even the dark, yawning abyss 
into which he consciously, but inevitably plunged halted the 


passage to destruction end death. 


"Dies ist seine Tragik und seine Grtsse, sich immer 
ganz und rastlos in ein Geftthl hineinzutreiben und niemals den 
Wee zurtickzufinden, sich nie anders also befreien zu kénnen, 


als durch Explosion und Zerst¥rung."1 


The strength, the power, the sheer might of Kleist's 
Amazon is that of the Greek queen. He has made her heroic in 


life, and in death she is none the less glorious and majestic. 


1. Der Kampf mit dem Dimon, Stefen Zweig, Chap. 4, p. 182, 11. 22- 
26 
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CRITICISM 


In this play Kleist has symbolized most magnificently 
a very devastating personal tragedy. 

We touch life at a new point. Our sympathies are 
powerfully aroused, for we live over again the tempestuous con- 
flict that wracked Kleist. This is the first instance in 
which there has been a passionate rebellion against the narrow 
boundaries of mortal destiny. 

There is no division of action. In order to pre- 
serve a greater sense of unity Kleist has not divided his play 
into acts, but scenes. 

Unity of interest is preserved. All of the action 
is crystallized about the central figure of Penthesilea. Her 
distinctly individual personality fills the horizon. Other 
characters play no important part in the struggle except 
Prothoe, who helps to measure Penthesilea's demonaic character. 
Penthesilea's problem is the theme, and she is continually in 
the foreground. 

Even the gods are not the remote, objective deities 
of Olympus, but symbols of those divine and potent impulses in 
the soul of man which make or mar him, which can create or 
destroy. 

There is an ever increasing fortissimo. Events move 
with a remorseless logic, there is no dallying. Each detail 
adds to and reinforces the cumulative process, and all is 
welded into a dramatic, unified whole. 


Yet, although it is his personal problem, Kleist has 
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not thrust himself into the foreground, but in Penthesilea he 
has gxalvce the worth of the individual soul. 

Death comes as a glorious release and leaves us with 
a sense of perfect acquiescence in its utter inevitability. 

This play cannot be judged by any previous or 
ordinary criteria of measurement, but by itself alone. 

Though the experience is so remote from the normal, 
we sympathize because it was a valid one, the embodiment of the 
very real struggle of the actual man, which we relive through 
our imagination. 

That Penthesilea is a combination of extreme quali- 
ties is true, but the genuineness of her nature cannot be 
questioned, since her irreconcilable emotions were the very 
shoals on which Kleist's own bark of life was grounded and 
wrecked, which tore him from a normal plane of existence. Per- 
sonality is the compensation for greater suffering than that 
of which the ordinary mortal is capable. 

The character of Penthesilea is sharply individual- 
ized. We cannot forget her, for she towers above all others. 
"We remember her as we remenber an intoxicating drink."1 While 
Kleist has filled his picture with many characters, he has 
taken infinite pains with Penthesilea. She cannot be mistaken 
for anyone else. Her emotional and intellectual organization 
are so high that we must admire her. There is a swift succes- 


sion of moods -- despondency, irritation, tenderness, exultation, 


1. Heinrich von Kleist, Georg Bondi 
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ardor. 

Contrast the description of the fight with Achilles 
with that in the other plays. Here is savagery unequalled. 
It quickens the pulses, it thrills the blood with its spirit, 
it repels the soul with its brutality. 

Contrast the love scene of this play with that of 

the other dramas. It is impossible not to recognize the 
superiority of Kleist. The whole range of human emotion is 
his province. The wild, stirring scenes of battle and passion 
contrast boldly and superbly with the delicacy, depth, and 
tenderness displayed here. MThe warrior is forgotten, and the 
women in her generous, yet modest surrender is revealed. Her 
languege is gentle, her tone softly caressing. There is 
nothing more touching, more affecting, more meltine that this 
Confession of tenderness from one who has so much to give. 
Modesty is combined with passion. 

The wealth of personality displayed in the struggle 
measures the magnitude of the tragedy. The soul striving for 
a hearing is lost in the forces which overpower it, but in 
that very struggle lies its value, for it is made noble and 
intelligible through suffering. 

Penthesilea is not practical - if she were com- 
pletely mistress of her situation, her character would be in- 
consistent and contradictory. Of the weight and importance 
of the problem, the inevitability of destruction and death 
Penthesilea is fully cognizant, yet there is no weak yielding, 


but a noble, heroic struggle to the end -- heroic, because 
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the deanednt 1abtius forces are so equally powerful. 

"fhe whole spectrum of his emotions has suddenly 
been concentrated into a ray of intense, pure light -- the 
perfect condensation of a whole wniverse of experience." 

Contrast the final scene with that in other plays. 
Here is no trifling, irrelevant experience, but a genuine 
one, lived in the life of the author. Here is no mean 
spirit railing at the stars, but a grief too deep for either 
words or tears, a grief terrible in its silence, its under- 
standing -- paralyzing all expression. 

The language of the play is attuned to the situa- 
tion of the moment. It may be tenderly expressive or rugged 
and virile, full of force and directness, but it is always 
appropriate and adequate. It is in keeping with his 
character and theme. It is tumultuous, full of sweep and 
vigor. It is terrible at times in its realistic suggestion 
of expression. 

There is a sincere and adequate relation between 
feeling and expression. "The precious and perishable excess 
of the author's emotion is translated into appropriate sym- 
bols."~ 

Kleist's style is intensely vital and personal. 

The experience is so far removed from the normal lot of 


mortals that his mode of expression must naturally be unusuel, 


1. Phe Problem of Style, J. Middleton Murry, p. 34 
2. Literary Criticism, Philo M. Buck, Chap. 4, p. 66 
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yet rightly and inevitably exact and necessary. Every word 

is pregnant with meaning and strikes the note of the character. 
The dramatist speaks from his own soul, and we hear in every 
word the beatings of his own heart. 

The whole is like some finely balanced orchestra or 
sonorous symphony. 

Kleist plumbed tragedy to its bitter depths in the 
shadow that overhung and blasted his own life. Hence, his is 
the truest and sincerest of all tragedies. No man can speak 
with more profound or moving conviction than he who has tasted 
all the sorrow and disappointment and heartache of which he 
tells. He who has struggled like a Titan, conscious of certain 
defeat, who has continued the fight against overwhelming odds, 
even with the sure knowledge of being overcome in the hopeless- 
ness of the conflict, persusdes us of the truth whereof he 
speaks. 

Kleist has given us real tragedy. Here is suffering 
Which is greater than any physical pain. "It is the utter 
bewilderment of one upon whom all gates have been suddenly closed 
and to whom life exhibits only its stark, illogical horrors. 
All reasonableness has collapsed, and in its place is only the 


inexorable law of pitiless injustice."* 


1. Literary Criticism, PhiloM. Buck, Chap. 4, p. 280 
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THE GERMAN EPIC 


Another German poet, Heinrich Leuthold (1827-1879), 
has produced a long epie in the Greek form and spirit, but more 
modern in insight. 

Penthesilea, the Amazon queen, with twelve companions 
comes to lead the disheartened Trojans into battle against the 
Greeks. One after another the great Greek heroes are either 
severely wounded or brutally slain by the queen. Ajax and 
Achilles answer Penthesilea's call for worthier foes. Two 
lance thrusts of hers prove ineffective, but Achilles mortally 
wounds the queen. The sight of his manly form awakens a love 
which renders her suddenly powerless to continue the fight. 
Penthesilea's remarkable beauty, which her raised helmet dis- 
Closes, strikes Achilles with remorse for having slain her, and 
the hero is about to end his own life when the gods intervene. 
Penthesilea's body is ransomed by the Trojans and buried with 
appropriate ceremonies. 

Leuthold's poem in twelve songs bears a close resem- 
blance to the Greek of Smyrnaeus in content and style, but 
Leuthold brings into greater prominence the emotional element 
in the conflict. There is also a suggestion of the beginnings 
of the moder problem of the warfare of the sexes. The set- 
ting and background are Greek, and the Amazonian customs 
indirectly motivate the tragedy. Leuthold's purpose, however, 


remains narrative in the main. 


Penthesilea's motive in joining battle with the 
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Trojans is two-fold -- personal and social. Her apparent 
reason is to prevent the fall of the city; yet she herself 
asserts witheringly to Nestor that she is indifferent to the 
destruction of Troy. She fights for sheer love of combat and 
to avenge her sex. She disputes man's reputation for physical 
superiority and seeks to despoil him of the laurels she claims 
he has won by force. 

Penthesilea's attitude toward Fate coincides to some 
extent with the Greek conception. She tells the aged Nestor 
that her Destiny like his own reposes in the lap of the gods; 
she calls herself the scourge of Fate to the Greeks, yet she 


scorns Lernos' warning and declares 


es ciple elahielpiatelels aistaip atele lefb,e 0 0 « ich lernte 


Mich selbst nur mart wexcena 


and again 


",..ee... Wir lernten im Kampfe dem Flug 


Des Speeres zu vertrauen."~ 


As @ warrior the Amazon has become accustomed to the omnipres- 
ence of Death. She regards it as an inevitable condition of 
mortal existence, but she would profitably employ the span 
alloted her during this life. Penthesilea is not without 
religion, but she believes the gods aid those who exert them- 


selves in their own behalf. What she does not foresee is that 


1. Penthesilea, Heinrich Leuthold, Universalbibliotek, V. 2, 
p- 199, stanza 4, 1. 14-15 
2. Ibid., p. 192, stanza 5, 1. 18-19 
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the natural impulses of her heart will betray her. 

The conflict between the Amazon queen and the Greek 
hero is at first purely physical in expression. Scorn for 
the boastful warrior woman summons Achilles from the bier of 
his friend, Patrocles, and Penthesilea anticipates her 
crowning victory in the defeat of the most renowned of all 
heroes. Both the queen and Achilles are mutually sex- 
conscious, but not emotionally so. Only after the first 
blows have been exchanged do Penthesilea and afterwards 
Achilles begin to appreciate the high price each has paid for 
his folly and lack of judgment. 

In certain qualities - the thirst for martial strife 
and supreme confidence of triumph - the Greek Amazon and the 
Penthesilea of Leuthold are akin. An immoderate desire for 
the undying fame and immortal glory that are the reward of 


great deeds spurs her on. 


Mie ea. Gang: Bia) eioietetetes ends ovr ee ee --im Mund 


Der Zeiten ertént 


Unsterblich ein Name, von Ruhme gekrént. "+ 


The latter, however, seems to possess a more savage enthusiasm 
for the fray. She meets the enemy with an onslaught of fury 


and mows down the Greeks like so many blades of grass. 


"Und dreimal, ein Damon, in feindliche Reihn, 


Sprang Penthesilea vertilgend hinein, 


1. Penthesilea, Heinrich Leuthold, p. 201, stanzal, 1. 2-4 
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Und dreimal erschlue 


1 
Sie scheitelumlockter Ach&er genug." 


Penthesilea asks no quarter, nor will she grant any to her 
enemies. Her attack is relentless, her heart without mercy 
or compassion for the foe. With bitter raillery she invites 
the Greeks to become the prey of Death, for many shall not 

so readily return homeward as they now sally forth to the 
combat. 

Among the Greeks Penthesilea is thought to be of 
divine inheritance and under divine guidance. No enemy, not 
even the greatest heroes, dare approach her, for only death 
and destruction follow in her wake. The most valiant are 
quite demoralized by her devastating blows, and at the most 
contemptuous reproaches of their compatriots can restore their 
ebbing courage and arouse their flagging zeal. Penthesilea 
seems to lead a charmed existence, since she eesien 
miraculously invulnerable in the center of almost certain doom. 
Not only does the Amazon revel in the struggle as such, but 
actually courts danger and fears nothing. No mortal can ac- 
complish what she performs with ease. On foot or on horseback 
she is equally skillful. She excels in military tactics and 
outwits every ruse to destroy her. That Penthesilea remains 
thus unscathed amid the tidal waves of lances and spears which 
enclose her betokens an ulterior purpose on the part of the 


goddesses of death who avert the aim of every adversary who 


1. Penthesilea, Heinrich Leuthold, p. 184, stanza 3, 1. 9-12 
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presses forward to defeat her. The Amazon's time is not yet 
come; she is to be conquered by a foeman worthy of her mettle. 

It is very clear that Penthesilea'’s unwomanly conduct 
is the source of much amusement and disgust to the Greeks. 

Such terms as "Mannweib" (Theon), "Entartete" (Diomedes), 
"wOlfin, reissendes Tier, unweibliche Gier" (Nestor), and 
"Y4min" (Leuthold) express the abnormality with which the 
Amazon is identified in the Greek mind. Diomedes ridicules 
the Amazonian customs by offering himself and his companions 
willingly to their strange manner of wooing. Even Penthesilea 
herself is conscious of a certain peculiarity in her own 


character when she says 


"Vielleicht, dass der Gott mit dem Scht8pferberuf 


Im Stoff sich vergriff, als zun Weib er mich schuf "+ 


Yet she accepts herself as unusual without inquiring into the 
potential danger of such a perversion of nature. Whatever the 
intention of the Creator, she is what she must be. 

The incident of the Trojan women's overwhelming desire 
to join Penthesilea in the engagement and pattern themselves 
after their heroine is taken almost literally from the Greek 


story. The argument of these women is strikingly similar. 


"Und sind wir nicht &ahnlich geschaffen wie sie, 


Die Arme behend und gelenkig das Knie? 


1. Penthesilea, Heinrich Leuthold, p. 200, stanza 4, 1. 15-16 
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Geniessen wir nicht 


Die naémliche Nahrung, den Aether, das Lichte"* 


They, too, are deterred from entering the conflict for which 
they are wholly wready. 

The present social emergence of woman is foreshad- 
owed in the attitude of Penthesilea toward the relative 
positions of man and woman. The yielding of self to another 
appears to her as weakness, bondage, and degradation. She 
is certain no such Fate will overtake her, and by her victory 
over the warrior on the battlefield she will avenge her sex. 
In Penthesilea's mind woman's submission to man constitutes 


not only an admission of physical inferiority, but also a 


narrowness of spiritual development. The queen deplores that 
meekness of soul which is satisfied with a lower status than 
that accorded man as his right. She aspires to lead her sex 


to a plane of freedom and equality. 


"Mich bindet Kein Zwang, mich beirrt kein Gesetz 
Herktmmlicher Sitte, die sonst wie ein Netz 


Die Seelen umschniirt."” 


Penthesilea may be considered the stamiard bearer of 
the new woman. She will not be relegated to a subordinate 
position any longer. The quiet, peaceful interests of woman 


from time immemorial no longer appeal to her. She breaks the 


1. Penthesilea, Heinrich Leuthold, p. 209, stanza 5, 1. 19-22 
oe Ibid., pe 199, stanza ty Ts 25-27 
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ties that bind her to domestic life. She models her conduct 
after man's, she adopts his pursuits as her own. The 
possibility that her behavior is unbecoming does not occur to 
her. 

As in the Greek poem, Penthesilea is "divinely fair" 
as Artemis or Aphrodite. Unhelmeted she becomes an object of 
silent wonder and reverence to Achilles. The slender form, 
the fair limbs, the flowing tresses, the regal bearing, the 
defiant, yet lovely mouth -- all awaken admiration, the admira- 
tion due the proud warrior queen. Penthesilea, trained in 
arms from early childhood, is harmony and grace and rhythm 
personified. Here is @ comeliness that radiates from 
abundant energy and pulsating vitality. Even death surrounds 


the corpse with a halo. 


"Jungfréuliech und streng, doch verlockend und schtn, 
Der Artemis gleich wssrcecsctiovcs 

Pee BOG Gets, SiNSt HORA, sage cccccvcenss 

Im Tod, noch in Anmut und Schtnheit getaucht, 

Der trotzige Mund, der, zu herrschen gewohnt; 


Noch inmer bezaubert, erschreckt, und verfthrt "+ 


The love element is the direct and immediate occasion 


1. Penthesilea, Heinrich Leuthold, p. 237, stanza 3, 1. 9-25 
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for Penthesilea's dowmmfall. For the first time, in the en- 
counter with Ajax and Achilles, her aim has erred. The Amazon, 
twice wounded by Achilles’ spear, summons her fast waning 
strength to renew the engagement. With a final, desperate 
effort she raises herself in the saddle, her hand grasps her 

ax. But at that moment her soul is flooded with an indefinably 
wonderful longing at the sight of the godlike Greek, so that the 
weapon, poised for the deathblow, sinks harmlessly and involun- 
tarily to her side. Leaning against the horse from which she 
has fallen, the queen is about to expire. The very Fate which 
the Amazon hes sought persistently to evade awaits her in the 


person of the Greek hero, who comes 


"Um ihr, die vom Netz schon der Keren umgarnt 
Umrettbar, von keinem der GUtter gewarnt, 
Noch trunken im Wahn 


Des Siegs, wie das dunkle Verhaéngnis zu nahn."+ 


Yet so stubborn is the queen's resistance that she will not con- 
fess the deep emotion that masters her. Longing and feminine 
modesty contend within her and bewilder her senses with @ sweet 
madness she has never experienced. Love has humbled her proud 
spirit, but she refuses to seal her surrender by an open avowal. 
Not so much as a syllable escapes her, yet 

W wecceseseee Was ihr trotziges Mund 


Dem Helden verhehlt 


1. Penthesilea, Heinrich Leuthold, p. 230, stanza 2, 1. 7-10 
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Gestand ihm das Aug’, nun fttr immer entseelt."+ 


More pathetic still is the fate of him who has survived. 
Disdainful of the queen to the very end, he is overwhelmed with 
utter dejection at the sight of her lifeless beauty, with bitter 
remorse at having murdered her who might have been his splendid 
bride. He Gurses the goddess who through jealousy implanted 
revenge in his heart and mind, who distorted his judgment, only 
to rob him. No caress can soothe his aching heart, no game, no 
heroic song, no dance he formerly enjoyed. His unrestrained 
weeping reaches to and re@choes on Mt. Ida. Distractedly he 
wallows in the dust, he rends his hair and would follow Penthe- 
silea into the Shades did not Phoenix, his divine counsellor, 
prevent. Forever, Achilles is haunted by the memory of this 
moment. Only in the tumult of battle does Achilles find sur- 
cease from grief and pain, when a Fury in the guise of the 
queen appears and beckons to him. From battle to battle he is 
driven until Paris opens to him the gates of Hades. 

Here, too, the gods participate in the struggles of 
their protegés and direct their fortunes and conduct. Ares is 
the protector of Penthesilea, while Achilles boasts himself the 

favorite of Zeus. Pallas warns Diomedes three times in his 
encounter with the Amazon. The same unfeeling goddess effects 
her death. Phoenix, taking pity upon Achilles' despair, leads 


him weeping to his tent. 


1. Penthesilea, Heinrich Leuthold, p. 236, stanza 6, 1. 27-30 
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Nor can the unalterable decrees of the gods be flouted, 


nor will the arrogance and presumption of mortals go unchastised. 


"Den straflos lehnt sich nicht in Wort oder Tat, 
. 
So prahlerisch wider Unsterblicher Rat 
Und wider den Lauf 


Des ehernen Schicksals ein Irdischer auf." 


Great as is Hera, wife of Zeus, she and members of her sex must 
accede to the will of the Thunderer. In her own sphere Juno 
is all powerful, but Jupiter is mightier than she, and his 
sovereignty must be respected. 

So desirable is eternal fame to the Amazon that one 
of Penthesilea's maidens prays her Fate may be that of the 
queen, that she, too, may die after having performed some 
praiseworthy deed. 

Tragic as is Penthesilea's fall, the gods have been 
gracious to her. No ignoble death, but a splendid end, 
worthy of the gods themselves, is reserved for her. Her 
career of brilliant achievement closes with the closing of her 
eyes in death. Her star shines on undimmed. Her passing is 
mourned by gods and men alike. Her heroic deeds will be 


immortalized in song by all ages to come. 


1. Penthesilea, Heinrich Leuthold, p. 201, stanza 6, 1. 21-24 
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CRITICISM 


This epic, both in content and incident, is a close 
imitation of the Greek poem of Smyrnaeus. Such details as 
the wholesale destruction of the Greeks, the desire of the 
Trojen women to join Penthesilea in battle, the murder of the 
queen, the remorse of Achilles, Penthesilea's apparently 
miraculous escapes from danger, her burial -- all are echoes 
of the descriptions and spirit of Smyrnaeus. 

Those portions which have been borrowed from the 
Greek legend have absorbed some of its quality and energy, 
but the theft is obvious. The supernatural is in the mani- 
fest imitation of the machinery of the earlier epics. 

The deviations from the Greek story are few and not 
altogether an improvement. Penthesilea's attitude toward the 
gods is inclined to be somewhat modern. The gods play a sub- 
ordinate role. "Life is an adventure for great deeds as well 
as for renown that comes from excellence. For that mortal 
whose destiny is ever in wait for him the only compensation is 
activity, noble activity which brings its own reward in the 
consciousness of personal worth and recognized dienity."* 

The Amazon here is more conscious of personal value and less 
resigned to the immutable workings of divine law than the Greek 
queen. 


Leuthold has heightened the pathos of Penthesilea's 


1. Literary Criticism, Philo M. Buck, p. 375 
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death by giving greater significance to the love motif in the 
"sentimental" French manner. But in making more complex the 
character of his heroine, he has injured her integrity. The 
combination of ancient heroism and modern insight into the 
nature of social relationships is foreign to her nature. 
Leuthold is not a creator. He is more concerned 
with external beauty of form and command of language than witao 
content, which he is likely to sacrifice. He is gifted with 
@ lively imagination. His poem hes color and tone, but he is 
apt to allow the music, rhythm, metre of his verse to over- 


shadow and outweigh content in his consideration. 
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THE FRENCH DRAMA 


The French adaptation of the old myth, a play by 
Alfred Mortier,* draws its material from sources both Greek 
and German, but its interpretation has a newer and wider 
significance. 

After the Greeks have surfered defeat at the hands 
of the Amazons and their queen, Penthesilea, Achilles' 
leadership enables then to recover their loss and to take the 
queen prisoner. Achilles praises her beauty and desires her 
first as a mistress and then as a wife, but Penthesilea scorns 
him and he finally sets her free. The queen swears to 
gather her forces and seek him in battle. In the encounter . 
which follows Penthesilea apparently conquers Achilles. Then 
she acknowledges her love, accepts Achilles as her betrothed, 
and resigns the war and the leadership of the Amazons. But 
when the promise of felicity is destroyed by Penthesilea's 
discovery of Achilles' deception in pretending to be her cap- 
tive, she drinks poison. 

Mortier has undertaken to portray the conflict 
between the Amazon queen and the Greek hero in the light of the 
altered relationship of man and woman in the present day world. 
The same persons play the role of protagonists and the setting 
is the same, but Mortier uses the Amazon law as the foundation 
for a modern exposition of the opposition of the sexes. The 


French play follows the German story, but with a different 


*No dates given in any history of French literature. 
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emphasis. 

This Penthesilea represents the "new woman", a 
product of that order which makes her the social and physical 
competitor of man, the victim of a mistaken conception of her 
place in Nature's scheme of things. She covets the pre- 
rogatives of man, while she demands the homage due to woman. 

Here Penthesilea has several motives for entering 
into battle against the Greeks, the strongest a social one. 
Besides aiding Priam, kine of Troy, and securing captives 
for the propagation of the race, she wishes to avenge the 
death of her mother, Otrere, who was despoiled of her armor 
and killed by Hercules. In Achilles Penthesilea recognizes 
not only a kinsman of her mother's slayer, but more -- an 
enemy of her sex. Her first loss, caused by the skill of 
the Greek, furnishes an additional reason for another at- 
tack on the foe. Her own honor as well as her mother's is 
involved. 

As in the Greek legend, man acknowledges the in- 


fluence of the gods in his affairs. 


"Ces par les dieux qu'on vainc. C'est par eux 
qu'un héros 
Mérite Ce beau nom, qu'il triomphe ou qu'il 


tombe." 


Achilles very wisely seeKs through sacrifice not only the 


1. Penthesilée, Alfred Mortier, Act I, sc. 6, p. 51, ll. 5-4 
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favor of Zeus, protector of the Greeks, but also of Apollo, 
god of the Trojans. Ulysses at first thinks Zeus must be 
fighting with the Amazons because of their victories over 
the Greeks. Penthesilea believes she is mistress of her 
Fate, but Achilles remonstrates 

"Accepte le destin plus fort que Zeus lui méme, 


Plus puissant que 1'Olympe et sourd a ltanatheme."* 


Yet Penthesilea realizes she cannot vanquish Achilles without 
the aid of the goddess Artemis. And the queen's doubt re- 
garding her future happiness is strengthened by the news that 
the sacrifices have miscarried. Yet there is no blind 
obedience to the divine decrees of Fate on the part of 
Penthesilea; it is rather her defiance of the natural law 
that effects the tragedy. 

The account of Achilles't quarrel with Agammemnon 
over Briseis, the captive taken by Agammemnon, and of the 
former's subsequent indifference to the outcome of the Trojan 
war is borrowed from Homer and introduced to evaluate Achilles’ 
attitude toward womankind, especially the queen, and to explain 
the basic cause of her death. It is evident that Achilles 
has never before considered woman as Penthesilea considers 
herself, the leader of a military force, for when Ulysses 
subtly suggests the Amazon as a possible compensation for the 


loss of Briseis, the hero views the contest with a woman with 


1. Penthesilde, Alfred Mortier, Act I, sec. 7, p. 36, 11. 4-5 
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considerable distaste and declines to help the Greeks in 
their struggle against the Amazons. Only the capture of 
Patroclus, his dearest friend, draws Achilles again into the 
combat. 

Thus does the average male hold the modern woman 
whose heart, mind, and body are concentrated upon the 
accomplishment of the same tasks which occupy man's whole 
attention and absorb his every energy. He cannot consider 
her his equal and masks disdain with a smile. He is not 
angry; he is merely amused at the invasion of his province. 

The contrary conceptions of love held by Penthe- 
silea and Achilles provide the emotional content of the 
conflict which brings death to the one and despair to the 
other. According to Artemis' law, which Penthesilea ful- 
fills, even at the cost of her own happiness, the Amazon may 
know man only as the conquered. From childhood she trains 
herself in martial exercise that one day she may claim as 
her husband that youth who kneels in the dust at her feet. 

Love for the Amazon is synonymous with might. Love connotes 
triumph by force of arms, supremacy over man on the battlefield. 

"Nous souhaitons l'amour, nous, comme une conguete."2 
In no other manner may the Amazon regard the emotion of love. 
This unnatural position makes clear Penthesilea's refusal of 
Achilles' suggestion of concubinage and then of marriage. 
Consummation, not preceded by conquest, is impossible for the 


Amazon. 


1. Penthesilee, Alfred Mortier, Act I, sc. 7, p» 40, 1. 20 
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Achilles' idea of love is based upon his experience 
as a warrior. Each triumph brings him a share of the spoils, 
which include some female captive whom he may enjoy as he 
wishes. It is a matter of custom, not of right. It is the 
lot of prisoners of war, the immemorial privilege of the 


conqueror. 


"Car la femme n'est pas qu'ume proie, un putin." 


Achilles regards Penthesilea as his booty. He openly declares 
her body is the cause of her defeat and the possession of it 
the end of his desire. Love to the Greek implies submission, 
surrender. Love means ardor, warmth, physical gratification. 
Even marriage is not too high a price to pay for the attain- 
ment of his purpose. All women have felt themselves honored 
by his choice, save Penthesilea, whose contempt for his offers 
amazes him. 

Penthesilea is held to be representative of the 
virtuously feminine as Achilles is of the barbarously masculine. 
Woman's ideal of love consists in a mutual appreciation of 
personality, the preservation of her honor, and the inspiration 
of an arfection which depends for its quality and permanence 
not upon physical charm alone, but on faith. Sublimer 
instincts which respect moral and spiritual values arouse 
chivalry in man and give woman the privilege of free choice. 


The real woman rebels against becoming the slave of man's 


1. Penthesilée, Alfred Mortier, Act I, sc. 7, p. 39, 1. 14 
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pleasure and being dragged down to the depths of pagan degrada- 
tion by forced submission to his will. Yet she will not wish 
to save her integrity by subterfuge, simulated weakness, and 
deceit, but by spirit, by the education of man to her own lofty 
conceptions of love. All women wish men to value them as they 
value themselves. The ordinary woman may resort to flattery, 
she may even feign pleasure, but the heroine leads man to a 
greater reverence for her courage and valor to resist his 
masculine blandishments. She seeks to refine, to elevate, to 
ennoble the savage sensuality of man. 

Unlike the Penthesilea of Kleist, Mortier's queen is 

capable not only of grasping, but also of controlling her 
emotional situation completely. Her compliance with the law 
of her race subordinates every other more tender sentiment. 
The queen loves Achilles from the first moment of their meet- 
ing, yet so indissoluable is the bond between love and power 
that she can confess her love only after she has humbled him. 
Penthesilea is insatiable for dominance and threatens to kill 
anyone of her companions who comes to assist her in the 


battle with Achilles. 


"QO magnifique joie 0 volupte derniére 


De le voir a mes peds, couche dans le poussiere."+ 


Achilles' repeated avowals of affection strike no responsive 


chord in the heart of the queen; she is content only when he 


1. Penthesilée, Alfred Mortier, Act II, sc. 1, p. 55, 11. 12-13 
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has proved his devotion by utter despair at her prolonged cold- 
ness. The sweetness of victory is celebrated by a retaliation 
which translates Achilles' every word into an expression of 
vanity. 

The Amazon's professed hatred of Achilles, inspired by 
her mother's death and aggravated by his passion for her, 
guides her conduct, save for occasional moments when feminine 
sympathy and tenderness are awakened to disclose the eternal 
woman within. In order to conceal the nature of her feelings 
for the Greek, Penthesilea first evades a discussion of her 
escape from his camp and then vehemently reiterates her scorn 
of him. She hates him because she is indebted to him for her 
liberty. Then, softened by a strange emotion which she cannot 
yet admit, Penthesilea acts in a manner surprising to herself 
and her companions. Hate assumes Achilles' death in the event 
of capture, but when the opportune occasion presents itself, 
Penthesilea unexpectedly spares his life, on the ground that 
humiliation is more bitter than death. When she discovers his 
wound later, she realizes his suffering and gently bandages his 
side, asking pardon for her thoughtlessness. Yet her revenge 
is not complete. As Peleus' son, wounded by the Amazon's 
cruel words, which pierce more keenly than her javelin, tears 
off the bandage and swoons from loss of blood, Penthesilea's 
heart finally melts. She curses herself and kisses her loved 
one long and passionately. Her heart had always been his, but 


she had first to seek Otrere's glory and her own. 
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The social problem which confronts Penthesilea and 
Achilles arises as a natural outgrowth and development of 
Amazon history and custom. The establishment of the Amazon 
state was an active protest against the brutality of man and 
his power. It terminated man's hitherto unbroken reign and 
set woman in his place. It provided her with his rights and 
privileges. It made her independent of him, except in the 
matter of maintaining the race. Even then, it was she who 
made the selection of a mate on the field of battle and who 
disposed of the children. Therefore, any proposal of a dif- 
ferent nature, whereby Penthesilea becomes the instrument of 
Achilles' pleasure appears as an insult, since it recalls the 
ignominy inflicted upon members of her sex at the hands of 
their early neighbors. So steadfast is the determination to 
retain a position of equality with Achilles that Penthesilea 
rejects marriage on any terms but her own as unworthy of her, 
a disgrace to her race and treachery to her sex. She even 
regrets her beauty because it weakens her in the role she wishes 
to play and betrays her to the enemy. Yet Penthesilea senses 


the inherent flew in such a relationship when she says 


"Le plein bonheur peut-il subsister entre egaux? 


apeeol: 
L’homme veut 6tre chef. J'ai toujours commande." 


The union with Achilles both attracts and frightens her. 


Penthesilea has her counterpart in the modern woman 


1. Penthesilde, Alfred Mortier, Act III, sc. 3, p. 85, ll. 1, 6 
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of today, who resents the prestige man has been able to attain. 


"fous les hommes sont d'une vanitée sans borne. 


1 
Vous vous croyez nés pour le commandment." 


This new woman's objective is the recognition of her entire equai- 
ity with man. By perseverance she has won a vote at the ballot 
box and a place on the jury. Having emerged from a state of 
obscurity, she seeks to establish her equality by means of 

imitation. She has entered every field of endeavor and has 
actively engaged in those in which man has achieved considerable 
prominence and success. She usurps the throne of a foreign 
empire; she prefers to become an indifferent man rather than 
remain an excellent woman. 

This modern Penthesilea erroneously interprets her part 
in the natural harmony. Her point of view is seriously dis- 
torted by an unfortunate sense of injustice and oppression, 
which she ascribes to the vanity of man. She misunderstands 
the meaning of equality and confuses it with identity. Ven 
and woman can be equal without necessarily being fitted for the 
same occupations. She fails to recognize the fact thet it is 
not a question of the superiority of man or the inferiority of 
woman; that each is greater or less than or equal to the other 
in so far as he discharges the peculiar obligations which per- 
tain to the particular sphere to which man and woman have been 


irrevocably assigned since the beginning of time. Rebellion 


1. Penthesileée, Alfred Mortier, Act III, sc. 3, p. 84, 1. 16 
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against the natural law is the height of folly. 
"C'est. un dieu prompt & se venger de qui le tente.? 


The hints of the troublemaker Thersite and his aston- 
ishment at Penthesilea's triumph mark the beginning of her 
uneasiness and foretell the conclusion of Achilles' anticipated 
joy. Not only the information that her lover is capricious 
and follows the dictates of his heart, but also the intimation 
that he has deceived her increases an already painful anxiety. 
When Achilles denies the accusation that he has feigned capture 
to gain her, Penthesilea wishes to believe him that their love 
may remain inviolate. But the blunt-pointed arrow proves her 
suspicions well founded. Excessive love does not excuse 

Achilles’ duplicity in the eyes of the queen, whose only con- 
solation is that she has learmed of his strategy before it was 
too late. While their dream of happiness is shattered, the 
discovery prevents a union which would have broken Artemis' law. 
Yet it is not her hollow victory, but Achilles’ ruse to win her 
heart, not her.lost glory, but his depreciation of her worth 


that persuades her to self-destruction. 


"Mais j'aurais pu survivre & mon orgueil lui-méme, 
Si tu m'avais aimée ainsi qu'il faut qu'on m'aime, 
Si tu m'avais aimee ainsi que je t'aimais, 


D'un souffle qui ne peut respirer qu'aux sommets ."~ 


1. Penthesilee, Alfred Mortier, Act II, sc. 5, p. 64, 11. 21-22 
B. Ibid., set iI, se. 6, p. 102, 11. 15-18 
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Life is no longer endurable when Penthesilea becomes aware thet 
their love has been tarnished by Achilles' insincerity and 
artifice to win her. Only tregedy brings that vital under- 
standing which is essential to his appreciation of the queen's 
moral splendor. Death tames his pride and vanity through 
grief. 

As a symbol of the modern feminist, Penthesilea wil- 
fully suppresses the finest qualities in woman's love for man. 
Her heart “ignores the sweetness of weakness, the noble blind- 
ness Of surrender, the humble tribute of self-abandon,"* 
without which she cannot fulfill herself. Her soul renounces 
the generous impulse of forgiveness, which designates the true 
woman; like a marble goddess she receives expiatory offerings. 

Mortier's Penthesilea sacrifices the loveliness of 

the Greek queen to the power of the German Amazon in a tragic 
attempt to surmount the accepted compromises of life and to 


found a moral Utopia on earth. 


1. Penthesilée, Alfred Mortier, Act II, sc. 5, p. 70, 11. 26-27 
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CRITICISM 


The French play is a fine product of the technical 
skill, but it has an atmosphere of artificiality. 

Mortier has made a social drama out of the old 
legend. Changes made to suit the author's purpose have 
modernized the play. An old theme is clothed in eke oh 
costume and rewarmed to gratify the palates of a newer genera- 
tion. The play is conventional and appeals to a current 
attitude. 

The plot is technically well constructed, but is not 
original. Some of the lines are verbatim steals from Kleist, 
and the incidents and details, for example, Achilles’ decep- 
tion and Penthesilea's unexpected mercy, closely imitate the 
German drama. 

The play is too intellectual for real tragedy. The 
lines are given over to discussion of the nature of love and 
social relationships. There is too much Conversation, too 
little emotion. 

Unity of treatment is lacking. Mortier has tried 
unsuccessfully to bridge the gap between Greek times and the 
present, but the chasm wes too wide for him to span. Penthe- 
silea's caste of thought cannot be placed on the same canvas 
with Achilles'. The story is national and camot be blended 
with modern ethics. The grafting of a modern social problem 
upon an ancient epic gives the impression of a masquerade. 


These two characters belong to different periods of social 
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development and strike a false note. The incongruity makes for 
a feeling of disjointedness. 

Mortier appears to have been able to understand the 
subtle delicacy of feeling of the feminine soul, but these 
feelings are exaggerated. In his introduction the author 
remarks that "too often the theatre portrays woman as a creature 
defying honor, capricious and sensual, excused in the name of 
love." In his desire to correct this impression he has fallen 
into the opposite error. His Penthesilea is incapable of deep 
emotion, of real tendermess. It is true she claims that it is 
her tarnished love which makes death the only solution, but 
since her love of power has been so persistently manifest on all 
occasions, even to the point of insolence, her explanation 
seems weak, unconvincing, and slightly bombastic. The tragedy 
is not so much a triumph of superior forces as of an overrefined 
emotion, too strongly insistent and disproportionate. 

Mortier's characters do not feel; they talk. Penthe- 
silea's insistence upon respect for her personality is too 
obvious. She has too great a control over her emotions, is too 
capable of controlling and grasping her problem. Lé de. dif- 
ficult to think of her as a woman; she is rather a symbol of an 
extravagent idealism. Achilles' lust is exaggerated, his love 
slighted. His tearing off of his bandages savors of melodrama, 
and Penthesilea's sudden and wholly unexpected passion and 
solicitude comes as a distinct shock. 


There are no delicate shadings of character. Penthe- 
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silea is almost wsiSpety an intellectual being, but once overly 

passionate. She is so much subjected to searching self- 

Se that she lacks a full, rich, wayward life. She is a 
type rather than an individual. 

The laneuage of the play is rhythmic and graceful 
rather than powerful. The phrasing is beautiful, but it lacks 
warmth, color, and passion. It is melodious rather than 
vigorous. 

Mortier's attempt at tragedy is an admirable Artec 
cal achievement. The plot is logically and organically 
coherent. All parts contribute to a unified impression. The 
same general tone prevails throughout. The picture of virgin 
idealism is not blurred by any change of viewpoint or the 
introduction of any inharmonious elements. The digressions 
are related to the main theme. The characters, however, are 
the products of a logician, the creations of technical skill 
and cool intelligence, and the whole is addressed to the mind, 


not the imagination. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


I. Bach form of the Penthesilea legend is either 
epic or dramatic. 

II. Fate, in the early versions an outer force, 
becomes an inner trait of character, responsible for the tragic 
consequences. 

III. The conflict, from being purely objective and 
having little or no emotional quality, becomes spiritual or 
social and acquires an emotional content of significant pro- 
portions. 

IV. There is a gradual increase in the complexity of 
the character of the heroine. 

V. In ascending order of significance are the 
Italian drama, the German epic, the French drama, the Greek 
epic, the German drama. 

VI. The underlying purpose of the Italian drama makes 
it unworthy of more than péssing mention. It is important 
only as a2 step in the development of the legend. 

VII. The German epic is largely imitative and more con- 
cerned with form and laruage than with content. 

VIII. From a technical point of view, the French drama 
is admirable, but it is too intellectual and lacking in 
emotional sincerity. 

IX. The Greek epic, while possessing no originality, 
has beauty, interest, and vigor. 


X. Heinrich von Kleist eclipses all others for his 
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union of technical skill and artistic excellence. Unity of 
action, vital characters, adequately expressive language, 


sincerity and depth of emotional feeling are fused into an 


artistic whole. 
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